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CHARACTER IS POWER. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH, MAY 1, 1902. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER. 
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DR. DEWEY’S TENTH LECTURE. 
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Character Means Good for Something —Judgment 
Affects Character—All Called Upon to Judge— 
Nothing is Education Which Doesn’t Affect 
Character—Weak Intention, The Man of “ After- 
while”—Executive Development—Reforms and 
Ideals—Freedom and Responsibility—Feeiings 
and Character—Fad of Beauty Analysis—The 
New Epoch. 
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I am going to speak this evening on some 
elements in character, considered from a 
psychological point of view. You under- 
stand, of course, that Ido not expect to 
eover the whole field of moral education in 
an evening’s talk. Some phases of the sub- 
ject I shall make no attempt to touch at all. 
I once knew a gentleman who used to pre- 
face his remarks by stating that he hoped 
his audience would understand that he did 
not deny a thing simply because he did not 
say it, and that there were other things 
which, if he had more time, he might say 
beside what he did say. In touching upon 
the subject of moral education, I should 
like to make that.same disclaimer. I am go- 
ing to confine my remarks to those phases 
of character-forming which lend themselves 
most easily to statements, and which per- 
haps are commonly overlooked. 

When we say that the end of education is 
the formation of character, it is, | think, at 
least desirable that we should have some 
sort of psychological analysis of this term. 
What then are the factors which make up 
character from an analytic point of view? 
For our purposes I think those factors may 
be stated under three heads; in other words, 


‘stituent of character. 


into the traditional classification of con- 
sciousness into the executive or doing side, 
the feeling or affective side, and the intel- 
lectual side. I am talking now about char- 
acter, not general morality. In the kind of 
character that we wish formed by education 
we want something more than a simple 
moral passibility, or even more than a free- 
dom from evil tendencies. We want some- 
thing that is wider and deeper than what 
some people understand by the term moral. 
There are people who identify goodness 
with good intentions, with merely meaning 
well in general. Well, you all know the 
place that is said to be paved with good in- 
tentions, and I suppose the reason they got 
there is that nobody ever acted on them and 
so they got pushed downward. The good- 
ness that consists simply in just meaning 
well, just having a sort of general respect 
for the moral law at a respectful distance, 
is not the sort of morality we want. As has 
been well said, it is not enough to be good, 
people ought to be good for something; and 
that is the kind of character we want to 
build in our education. And sol say that 
character is quite a complicated thing and 
involves the development of the executive 
powers, of the feelings, and of the intellect. 

1 spoke a few moments this afternoon on 
the subject of judgment, and I am not going 
to repeat therefore much on this side of 
character. [I will merely recall briefly some 
things I said; viz., that judgment is a con- 
It is our sense of 
relative values or perspective: a sort of 
scale by which we can appreciate the rela- 
tive worth and significance of things; and 
as I tried to indicate this afternoon, simply 
storing facts and principles in the memory, 
no matter how important they are, does not 
of necessity affect judgment and therefore 
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does not necessarily affect character. It is 
only the knowledge which passes over into 
wisdom, the information which passes over 
into our ability to reflect and estimate, that 
becomes part of our character. Now we cer- 
tainly want our boys and girls to leave 
school with some sort of developed power 
of judgment, of ability to put two and two 
together, and to pick out the two and two 
that ought to go together; for when we come 
to practical life it is not merely knowing 
that two and two make four which counts, 
it is putting together this two with that 
other two; in other words, the ability to size 
things up at their right value. 

A Frenchman said the chief value of an 
education was the sense it gave one of not 
being imposed upon. That is a negative 
way of putting it. Putting it positively it 
is the sense of liberation, the sense of com- 
mand and control of ourselves by our own 
thoughts which frees us from the necessity 
of being merely hangers-on or dependents. 
I wish there were some way by which this 
thought could be made a little more specific, 
so that every teacher might realize the dif- 
ference between simple accumulation of 
facts and this active turning over of the 
facts until they become part of mental 
power or the ability to judge. In this world 
we are all of us called to be judges; if not 
to sit formally in the seat of justice and 
pass upon misdemeanors and crimes, 
straightening out local quarrels, to pass 
judgment upon the social, political, and 
economic matters with which we have to 
deal day by day. Through judging, we get 
above the mere routine of habit; through 
judging, we get above being mere imitators, 
copiers, and followers of others; through 
judging, we get above caprice, above mere 
random activity, and sit in the seat of judg- 
ment, having within ourselves a measuring 
rod which we can apply to every variety of 
facts as they come up. From the intellectual 
point of view that is certainly the one thing 
above all others which schooling ought to 
make secure. Ability to judge is character 
on its intellectual side. 


Some people, like Herbert Spencer, have 


said that you should not expect moral re- 
sults from education; that education does 
not improve morality,—it is not expected 
to train a saint in the essential difference 
between accumulating information and do- 
ing right; that to dothe right brings in 
something entirely different. It seems to me 
that statement ought to be put the other 
way. We ought to say that nothing is 
education unless it does affect character; 
that this accumulation of facts, even if it 
results in making the memory good and the 
man very learned, is not after all educative, 
unless it goes over into judgment; that is, 
unless it creates this sense of relative value, 
knowing the sense of things of most worth 
and the circumstances under which one 
value should be chosen and another re- 
jected. I shall now leave, the intellectual 
side of character, because, in speaking of 
attention and judgment I have virtually 
gone over it already in one form or another. 


I want to go back to the volitional or will 
element in character; or, to avoid miseon- 
ceptions that sometimes gather about the 
term will, the executive power, or power of 
carrying out our ideas. So there has got 
to be some active interest, some native mo- 
mentum in the character to insure the carry- 
ing out of judgment in action. We talk 
about taking the will for the deed and very 
often excuse a child for certain things, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Well, he meant right, he did not in- 
tend to do this evil thing.’’ If there is any 
sense in what we say, we probably mean 
that he did go so far as he could, that he 
had within his consciousness a good inten- 
tion, and tbat so far as his capacity and 
ability were concerned he did put forth ac- 
tivity; but owing to outside circumstances, 
over which he had no control, the result did 
not become obvious. In other words, he 
did perform a deed, and it was simply the 
things outside of himself which prevented 
that deed from coming to its full fruition. 


If you stop to think of it, a man really 
acts when he makes a choice. We speak 
sometimes as if there could be choice of 
execution without performance; as if a man 
could make up his mind to do something 
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sometime in the future. My experience is 
that you need to look out for a man who 
makes up his mind to do something by and 
by. He is deceiving himself and is really 
putting off the choice. A man who actually 
chooses begins to act from that very mo- 
ment. You decide now to go to New York 
next year and proceed to act this year. 
How do I reconcile these two statements? Of 
course during this year you do not begin to 
go to New York, but you begin to do things 
differently from what you would if you had 
not made this choice. The choice goes out 
into action at once and expresses itself 
somewhow or other in conduct. 


This conception, that we can choose to do 
things by and by and not begin now, is re- 
sponsible J think for a great deal of moral 
mischief. Ofcourse the bearing of the de- 
lusion here is that the tendency may ruin 
his executive compliance with any thought. 
No judgment is complete until it is rounded 
up to a conclusion. That» conclusion is a 
choice. We build up the mind too much 
artificially and talk about the intellect be- 
ing here and the will there, just as if a 
man’s intellect could go one way and his 
will another. When a man’s 
judgment does not effectuate in action, it is 
because he did not quite get there with his 
thinking. He never really comprehended 
his thoughts or his ideas; his judgment did 
not come to a conclusion. If it had, his will 
also would have come to a decision. Judg- 
ment and choice are only sides of the same 
matter viewed from slightly different stand- 
points. There is only one mental reality in 
the case. 

Now how are we going to train this 
executive power? If we follow the tradition- 
al education, just think how little scope or 
opportunity of any sort is provided to edu- 
cate this tendency to carry forth things into 
conduct. How little opportunity there is 
given for any function whose effect is to 
maintain the natural assertive force of our 
impulses. Ido not like the word impulse 
very well because it suggests something 
spasmodic, and tomany minds something 
seflish. What I mean is this tendency within 


intellect or 


us to find some kind of active expression. 
The child goes to school, and instead of be- 
ing encouraged in the direction of executive- 
ness, he is met mainly by the demand for 
inhibition, ‘‘Sit still,’’ ‘‘ Don’t be restless,’’ 
“Don’t talk,’’ ‘‘Don’t do that,’’? “Don’t do 
the other thing,’’ ‘‘Just sit still and take in 
the ideas of the book’’—these are the com- 
mands dinged into him upon the slightest 
sign of restlessness. Now that is a most 
successful way to dwarf and kill executive 
power and reduce the child as nearly as 
possible to a state of immobility. It may 
train his capacity for taking 1n the thoughts 
and ideas of others, and may in a way give 
him a certain training of memory, and even 
a sort of intellectual culture; but in order 
really to train his executive power he must 
be given room for experimentation, oppor- 
tunity for the use of judgment in selection, 
and freedom to act upon the basis of that 
selection. 


Everybody is prone to mistakes. The child 
is going to make more than other people 
because he is achild. The child cannot 
have the same scope, the same freedom of 
choice, the experimental effort to act out 
his choice that a grown person has. All 
that goes without saying. But you cannot 
train his judgment or executive power by 
putting him into a groove and keeping him 
there. He must have a chance to do even if 
he does wrong,-—even if it be only to find 
out the real difference between the right and 
the wrong. SupposeI say to you that X 
equals seventeen. What does it mean to 
you? Absolutely nothing, it is pure non- 
sense; and yet if you had worked out the 
thought, the equation might mean a great 
deal to you. What is the difference be- 
tween my telling you that X equals seven- 
teen and your working out the equation? 
The result, so far as the answer goes, is 
precisely the same; but in the one case you 
have worked it out, and the whole meaning 
of the process goes over into the result. 
Some one has said that if God gave him 
truth in one hand and the search for truth 
in the other, he would take the search for 


truth. He might have added, however, that 


at 
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the truth given to him would not be true be- 
cause he would not know what it meant. 
The child needs vigorous training of his 
executive power, and unless he has a chance 


to work things out for himself within rea- 
sonable limits, he does not get it. You ean- 


not train his power of will merely by train- 
ing him to be docile in his observance of the 
thoughts and experiences of other people. 
Now I know that many teachers think other- 
wise. They imagine the child is getting a 
very good training of his will by negatively 
shutting out all ideas leading away from his 
task and holding himself down by force of 
will, to his lesson. Perhaps he is. But is 
that the kind of will power we are anxious 
to obtain? Ifso, what sort of society or 
community life are we trying to educate our 
children for? Is it for Egypt, for China, 
for the Roman Empire, or for the America 
of to-day? After our children leave school, 
do we want them to show their will power 
simply by ability -to catch and hold the 
thoughts, words, and ideas of others, or do 
we want them to show their. will power by 
American independence which stands for 
native constructive and executive power? 

I take it for granted that we want the lat- 
ter. Howcan we get it? Only when the 
child gets outside school, unless we give 
him some provision for exercising it in 
school. There are some children to look 


after in the school, however, that there would 


be chaos if you attempted very much of this 
individual sort of will training. Nor would 
the difficulity be altogether in the school- 
room: for it is true to a certain extent that 
education within the school cannot be for- 
warded any faster than the educational ideas 
of the community at large. We have to ea- 
ucate everybody together, parents and 
school boards as well as children. And the 
reason educational reforms break down 
sometimes, is because the teacher imagines 
he can make them inside the school walls 
without the change of public things about 
him. 
This means that it is 
everybody’s business not merely to see for 
hinself that a given reform is necessary, 


. 


‘direction. 


The school cannot get very much a- 
head of the public. 


but to try to bring the publie to see that it 
is. 

Now if one thing is more certain than an- 
other it is that the American people believe 
in education. If they can really be per- 
suaded that a thing is right and necessary 
in education, they will make all the sacri- 
fices necessary to provide for it. On the 
other hand no matter how favorable the eon- 
ditions, a great deal depends upon the spirit 
of the teacher. One teacher will say the con- 
ditions are so bad that there is no use try- 
ing this, that, or the other, and of course if 
he is so econvineed the reform will not be 
tried. Another teacher working under the 
same limitations will transform the whole 
spirit of the school; for reforms first of all 
are matters of the spirit. There are certain 
forms of construction and experimentation 
which cannot be carried out without ade- 
quate material,—something in the way of a 
scientific laboratory to explore and find out 
things with; but there isn’t any school which 
does not have out doors, and therefore op- 
portunity to encourage children to bring in 
not only objects but experiences. 

Every recitation can be made an exercise 
in executive power by seeing to it that stu- 
dents state, not merely what they have 
learned by the efforts of the teacher but 
what they themselves havé worked out and 
found to be true and the reasons therefor. 
Such mental performance is at least prepar- 
ation for the more positive performance in 
action. Because we cannot get all we want, 
is no reason for us not starting in the right 
It seems to me we tend to think 
of our ideals as something far off into the 
future, rather than as guides indicating the 
direction of the line of progress: When 
people get in the habit of talking about their 
ideals as far off, they soon begin thinking 
they will never get there anyway and so 
there is no use in trying. The ideal, as I 
take it, is always really the very next step: 
and there are no limitations so. absolute 
that one step forward can not be taken. 
Nor have I ever found that the first step did 
not lead to another just ahead, 


I once heard a man say that he had strug- 
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gled a good deal with the appetite for drink: 
he had never been a drunkard, but he drank 
more than was comfortable for his own 
moral respect. He felt somewhat enslaved 
to the habit and kept trying to make up his 
mind to quit, but could not quit. Finally 
he read something in _a book that struck 
him as a good idea. ‘This was that he 
should not try to make progress toward 
some definite goal, but strive to move in 
the right direction. After that, he had no 
difficulty at all: instead of struggling for 
something afar off, he just took the next 
right step and so his temptation and en- 
slavement to drink passed away from him. 
The only thing to dois to doit, and not 
just try. I know that when matters of re- 
form come up, the natural feeling among 
teachers is that their conditions are differ- 
ent: if they had better equipments and 
smaller classes they might do something: 
but under existing conditions they cannot. 
Well, there is at least always a choice be- 
tween the mere passive method of treating 
children and the method which appeals to 
their judgment, and holds them responsible 
for acting on that judgment. 


You will not get the impression, as I find 
teachers do sometimes, that this individual 
training of the will means a sort of lawless 
freedom in the schoolroom; I take it that 
the reason the human race is continually 
progressing in freedom is because freedom 
and responsibility necessarily go together. 
The real question in the schoolroom is how 
much freedom can children stand? We have 
no right to give them too much, because 


they are only children and therefore lack’ 


experience. The reason for giving them 
freedom is not just for the sake of the free- 
dom; it is to be found in the fact that only 
thru freedom can we develop responsibility. 
There is a good deal of school discipline 
which is simply a scheme for relieving 
children of responsibility; and when I see 
teachers promoted because of mistaken ad- 
miration for such school government, I 
think that the public money is paid to men 
for carrying the entire burden of the school 


themselves and leaving the children bar- 


barians and savages—unable to face any 
responsibility of life when it comes. One of 
the teachers in Boston had been thus pro- 
moted and her discipline was the pride of 
the town. When she fell sick, they had to 
put a substitute teacher in her place. She 
stayed there one day, then said she would 
beg to be excused from that place. They 
used up a teacher a day for two weeks, un- 
til this teacher could get back to those ehil- 
dren. She had the government but the ehil- 
dren had not. When the pressure had been 
taken off, the children, not having under- 
gone self-discipline, found themselves and 
all about them at sea. We need not assume, 
therefore, that will-training smeans that 
children must do just as they please in or- 
der to gain the power of initiative or self- 
control. It means the giving of freedom up 
to the limit of the responsibility that chil- 
dren are able to assume. We have no more 
right to burden them with too much liberty 
than to take it all away. 

As for the matter of training the feelings 
in their relation to character, the Anglo- 
Saxon races have the habit of scoffing at 
the Latin races for what they regard as 
their levity and lack of seriousness in their 
moral attitude towards the world. It is a 
good thing s®metimes to turn matters 
around and look at ourselves. The jude- 
ment which the Latin races pass upon the 
Anglo-Saxon is that they are hard, angular, 
and without the delicate susceptibility to at- 
tend to the needs of others: that they set up 
their mark and go at it roughshod, regard- 
less of the feelings of others. If we call 
them light:and frivolous, they eall us hard, 
and course, and brutal. And it isa fact, 
that in their educational systems, both in 
the school and in the family, there is much 
more attention paid to the training of feel- 
ings; especially in this matter of delicacy, 
or response to the state of mind of others. 
The chief value of art in its various forms-— 
music, painting, drawing-—erude though the 
work of the child may be, is that this is 
about the only way in which we can get into 
direct contact with the feelings, so as to 


train this delicate and somewhat subtle and 
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refined appreciation of things. Somebody 
quoted to me within a day or two a saying 
of someone, that a child who had not been 
brought to a consciousness of beauty had 
lost the best part of his education. No mat- 
ter what else he had learned, unless he had 
learned to appreciate the beauties of the 
world about him, he had lost a most serious 
thing. What is it really that he has lost? 
I think it is this delicacy, this refined re- 
sponsiveness to things about him. You 
really cannot make up to the cbild for his 
failure to hear music in the first few years 
of his life. His uneonsciousness of the 
adult to his surroundings and to the at- 
mosphere of song, of art, of beauty, comes 
from not having che consciousness awaken- 
ed at a time when it could best have been 
attuned to these things. 


There is also the other side of this train- 
ing of the feelings or emotions which I wish 
to speak about. There is a sort of direct 
training of the emotions which is of very 
doubtful value; very dangerous indeed, and 
leading to sentimentalism in one form or 
another. To try deliberately to stir up a 
child’s feelings or emotions, when the nat- 
ural and proper occasion for producing 
them unconsciously is not there, is, I think, 
to take very great risks. The feelings, in a 
certain sense, are the deepest things in a 
person's character, and the most private. 
No one has any business, wilfully and de- 
liberately, to enter into the secret places of 
another’s consciousness and try to stir up 
certain feelings. We excuse ourselves on 
the ground that they are good feelings 
which we want to arouse. Why not then 
really surround the child with the proper 
influeneces—the influences which would in- 
evitably call out these feelings, instead of 
going at him with a sort of moral gimlet 
to put these emotions on exhibition? We 
make hypocrites of children by forcing feel- 
ings on them prematurely. I heard a wo- 
man say that her chief objection to novels 
at an early age was that it acquainted chil- 
dren with human affections, such as love 
between the sexes, before they got to it in 


their own lives and experiences: and so it 


aroused a sort of affection or artificial con- 
sciousness in that direction which robbed 
the reality, when they got to it, of its full 
force and meaning. The natural develop- 
ment of the affections was, so she ,main- 
tained, arrested becaused they had been ex- 
ternally drawn in that direction before they 
were ripe. So also to expect a little child 
to have certain religious emotions which re- 
quire a depth and range of experience ut- 


terly out of his possibility, is simply to pre- - 


vent and distort the child. If we get him 
started in the right direction for having ex- 
perience in the more serious responsibilities 
of life, there will be time enough later to 
have these deeper religious feelings. I do 
not believe he can have the reality of the 
more fundamental ones before that. 


I do not know whether you have had the 
fad out here of making children appreciate 
the beauties of literature. They are not al- 
lowed to read a poem for the story and the 
rhythm—for which the child enjoys the 
thing,—but they have to stop and analyze 
the beauty. I am exaggerating somewhat, 
but I have to in order that you may better 
understand what I mean. We are just try- 


- ing to stir up the emotional activities of the 


mind. Children like to please grown peo- 
ple if they can, and so draw out this great 
appreciation which even they are expected 
to have. The thing is not only unreal at the 
time but it really prevents the deeper ap- 
preciation that would come later on. I do 
not think that, as a rule, our deeper emo- 
tional lives develop until the period of 
adolescence: There are very good reasons 
for this belief if this were the place or time 
to go into it. The child has emotions of 
course. He loves, and gets mad, is frighten- 
ed, and hopeful. He has these positive and 
personal sentiments or emotional attitudes, 
but the deeper emotions, moral and 
aesthetic, hardly develop before the period 
of adolescence. When we train the child 
prematurely in these emotions, we are very 
likely to hinder his fuller development later. 


Tecan remember when I was a little boy, 


being sent out to look at the beautiful sun- 
set. Now there is away of calling atten- 
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tion to the beauties of nature which makes 
One more on the lookout for these things, 
and there is another way of expecting one 
to bring forth a kind of a gush of emotion, 
whieh, however, does not always gush. I 
always remember this particular instance 
when I was sent to look at the beautiful sun- 
set. I could feel a strain all over my being 
trying to get hold of that sunset. I wished 
to please the person that sent me there and 
did the best I could; and the best I could do 
was to feel that it was a very nice thing, but 
what was there to make such a fuss about? 
We are doing this very thing, not only with 
the aesthetic emotions but very often with 
the moral and religious emotions, when we 
expect the feeling without the background 
to which these feelings naturally attach. 
Feelings are the tune of our experiences, and 
to try .to get that tune without the act- 
ual experience is to set to work systema- 
tically to build up unrealities. The uncon- 
scious influence of the environment is the 
most natural way to cultivate these feel- 
ings in the chil’, Thereis such a thirg as 
giving him plenty of good literature to ayp- 
preciate and enjoy without expecting him to 
analyze and know in just what way he had 
those feelings. 

When we were singing the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banuer’’ I was reminded of an article, 
which many of you may have seen in Mc- 
Clure’s Monthly, about someone who went 
around and had the children write down the 
words that they thought were in certain 
songs which they had learned through the 
year. One wrote down’ for ‘‘America,’’ 
‘‘Land where the Pilgrims pried.’’ That 
child builded better than he knew, trying to 
bring forth an exhibition of the proper kind 
of feeling on the proper kind of occasion. 
There is a certain undesirable moral intro- 
spection which comes with the attempt to 
cultivate the feelings directly. And yet, as 
‘I hope to have made clear from what I said 
before, I consider this training of the feel- 
ings one of the most important parts of the 
training of character, but one of the phases, 
upon the whole, which has been most neg- 


lected. We put a great deal of attention on 


giving the child facts, and there has been a 
disposition to look down upon art, es- 
pecially the aesthetic art, and to regard it 
as a sort of luxury which does not come in 
until absolutely everything else has been 
taught. You know the man who said if you 
gave him the luxuries of life he could get 
along withont the necessities. If we had 
more luxuries in education we could pos- 
sibly get along with fewer of those things 
which have been considered fundamental 
necessities. I am not saying this to depre- 
ciate the great importance of the training 
which appeals to the feelings, but simply to 
indicate that we get the best training of the 
emotions by the proper kind of environ- ' 
ment and by seeing thatthe child has the 
proper kind of experience, and then letting 
him manage his feelings as he naturally 
will, and not by going at him directly and 
saying, ‘‘ Now, don’t you feel this or feel 
that? ’’ and similar methods of that sort. 

The three great factors in the formation 
of character are first good judgment, or the 
sense of the values of things about us; sec- 
ond the executive disposition, or tendency 
not to stop with intentions, but to be posi- 
tive, self-assertive, and have a reasonable 
amount of aggressiveness in one’s make-up. 
1 think it was Jackson who said he had 
ouly contempt for the man who could not 
get angry. We do not want to cultivate the 
habit of getting angry; but there is a certain 
kind of assertiveness, of positive aggres- 
siveness, in hanging to an idea and not being 
contented until we have made the effort to 
put it into execution which is necessary to 
character; and the third factor is that deli- 
cate susceptibility of feelings which shall 
give poise to this executive tendency which 
in itself is likely to be a little hard and in- 
considerate. 


Now, if we look at the changes that have 
taken place in the spirit of education dur- 
ing the last fifty years, 1 do not see how 
we can help facing the future in any other 
spirit than that of optimism and courage. 
Fifty years ago there was hardly the sign' 
of any one of these factors of character- 
training in our schools. There was hardly 
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the sign of the artistic spirit in any of its 
forms; not a sign of constructive or manual 
training work in any of its forms. ‘There 
was not a sign of direct acquaintance with 
nature or the beauties and truths of nature. 
There was practically nothing but the bare 
dealing with the symbols and forms of 
knowledge. Now that we see this great 
spirit which is coming to the schools, to 
the extent that it already seems at home and 
part of the new life and necessary equip- 
ment of the school room, [ think we may be 
perfectly sure that everything regarded im- 
portant and desirable is going to be worked 
out in the future, and very much nearer in 
the future than we dare to anticipate. Revo- 
lutions, it is said, never go backward. Pro- 
gressive movements never go backward. 
When they get started they accumulate mo- 
mentum as they go; and the first we know, 
everybody is convinced that the thing is im- 
portant and desirable, and it is done. We 
feel that we are on the threshold of a period, 
when we shall recognize the complexity of 
matters that enter into character. We are 
going to move our materials and methods 
and see to it that our schools really become 
homes for the training and building up of 
men and women who are both noble and 
beautiful in the make-up of their own per- 
sonalities. 
oo 6 


The Graduate. 


ttt teh 
A college student went one day, 
So proudly walking down the way. 
‘*The world has need of men like me,’’ 
He thought, with eaim felicity. \ 


And true—but where?—for just of late, 
In yonder srhool, a graduate 

He’d been proclaimed,—an ‘‘ A. B.,’’ too, 
A class of which the world has few. 


; Well, proudly down the lane he walked;—: 
Not even to himself he talked ;— 
A roll in hand—a prized thing— 
~While high from earth his thoughts did 
wing, 


‘Now, Chaucer—what a man! so great! 


A language did perpetuate! 

And Shakespeare, too,—who knows not 
him, | 

With perfectness, his top is ‘dim.’ 


‘* But few can read what Chaucer wrote, 
Pronounce his ‘in,’ or these lines woot: 
‘T rekke nat of pore men, ey 

Hir astate is not worth a hen.’ 


‘The House of Fame I love to read; 

In native tongue, the Aeneid.’’ 

Thus, thru.his mind these thonghts had 
crept, 

As proudly down the lane he stept.”’ 


A man he was, as oft we see,— 

Too oft, of those with new degree, 

(And where’s the fault? in school or man? 
Let him, this solve, whoever can). 


"Tis years ago, that this man went, 

From college where four years he’d spent. 
Where is he now?—On yonder farm, 

A happy man, with brawny arm. 


A wise old man, is he to-day-— 
Experience has had its way— 

He sees no longer through a chink, 

But views the world from brink to brink. 


I need not tell the turning points 

Of this man’s life, with all its joints 

He met each day, new problems hard, 
From which before, his mind was barred. 


He tried to write; he tried to teach; 
And even ventured once to preach: 
But what cares man in busy life 

TIor Chaucer old, and Hamlet’s strife? 


A former he would never be! 

No! that was ‘neath his dignity. 

But vows are weak when need comes 
round— 

The man a nobler life soon found. 


Young man, where’er your lot is cast, 
Ikemember years are passing fast; 
Determine first, lest time you lose, 
What here you’ll be,—all talents use. 


Too many, in this world so free, 
Let life slip by in idle glee: 
Too many, when death’s call is sent, 
With empty head, too late repent. 
Jk 
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Johnny N. Strong. 
There was a policeman named Strong, 
Who hadn't been ‘‘Cop”’ very long; 
So he didn’t know much, 
And was easy to touch— 
Was this bravo from Provo named Strong. 


Now John had a star and a hat; 

Brass buttons, blue coat, and all that; 
And Johnny felt big, 

‘Togged out in his rig— 

Did the gallant policeman, John Strong. 


As Johnny paraded the street, 

The Nineteen and Fours he did meet, 

And he rose in his ire— 

‘*Now I’ll earn my hire, ’'— 

Says this great big policeman called Strong. 


So he pulls the whole bloomin’ class in; 
For to give a class yell is a sin. 

For a laugh or a song, 

You'll have to go ‘long 

To the Court House with Johnny N. Strong. 
SYNONYMOUS. 


@Oo @ 
The Class Contest. 
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The class contest last Friday and Satur- 
day resulted as follows: 

00-yard dash.—Mickleson first 
Wooley second place. 

100-yard dash.—Hawks first place; Wooley 
second place. 

220-yard run.—Wooley first place; Stev- 
ens second place. 

#-mile run.—Stevens first place: Walker 
second place. 

4-mile run.—Jarvis first place; T. John- 
sop second place. 

1-mile run.—T. Johnson first place; Jar- 
vis second place. 

220-yard hurdle.—Brockbank first place; 
Acord second place. 

120-yard hurdle.—Brockbank first place: 
Lowe second place. 

Running hop, hop, jump.—Hawks first 
place; Bunker second place. 


place: 


Running broad jump.—Hawks first place; 
Walker second place. ~ 

Standing broad jump.—Beckstead first 
place; Bunker second place. 

Running high jump.—Cram first place; 
Johnson second place. 

Pole vault.—Adams first place; Mickleson 
second place. 

Hammer throw.—O. Jarvis first place; 
Thompson second place. 

Shot put.—Holman first place; Grover 
second place. 

Relay race (I mile). —Class 1904. 

The baseball game between the classes 
1905’s and Commercials resulted in a score 
of 9 to 2 in favor of the 1905s’. 

The basketball game, 1904’s vs. Commer- 
cials, resulted in a defeat for the ’04’s. The 
game was a hard one. It was a question 
throughout which one would come out 
victorious, but finally resulted in a score of 
9 to 6 in favor of the Commercials. 

The result of the contest, as regards to 
points, stood as follows: 

Class 1904, 45 points. 

Class 1905, 28 points. . 

Commercials, 28 points. 

Class 1903; 9 points. 

‘* 1906, 18 points. 
** 1907, 13 points. 

Everybody is encouraged with the records 
made, and it is evident that we have the 
best material for track-team work that has 
been in the Academy for some years. 
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Dr. J. M. Tanner visited Sunday School 
on Sunday and gave the students very 
valuable advice in regard to their studying. 


On Monday morning the students were 
made happy by having Prof. Brimhall visit 
them before leaving for California. Hearty 
applause greeted him as he took his seat on 
the rostrum. Although still very weak, 


Prof. Brimhall spoke a few words to the 


students, expressing his thankfulness for 
his recovery, and bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of the students’ prayers in his be- 
half. - 
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So many events crowd upon the reporters’ 
mind that they scarcely know where to com- 
mence to give school news for the past two 
weeks. We begin to know that another 


year we shall need a weekly paper. | 
200°. 


Our Brother Albert Passey has gone 
away! It seems hard to believe the justice 
of it. Again and again, our young men get 
sick and die,—and the whisper goes round 
“Who will be next?” 


*tis best we cannot—we can only say, ‘'’Tis 


We cannot say,— 


best that it is so. ”’ 
CY 26) 04) 


The last words from Bro. Brimhall, as 
the students presented him with a boquet of 
‘*T think that 
Provo can safely trust the town to the stu- 


flowers at the depot, were: 
dents once ina while.’’ The Professor is 
nowin aland of many flowers and more 
beautiful ones, and may have forgotten 
those we gave, but-we shall not soon forget 
the parting. 

Qo ©. 8 


The lectures are finished. The next two 


issues will be given entirely to students’: 


productions. 
some influence will move the pens of our 
writers until the red box in the corner suf- 
fers with an over-load of locals. In these 
write-ups it is also to be hoped that origi- 
nality will be the chief characteristic. It is 
useless to ‘‘constipate’’ the local box with 
cuttings which serve only to ‘‘rvubber’’ the 
Local Man, and fill up the waste basket. 
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Law Among Since the recent 1904 arrest, 
the Students. some good people have tried 
to decide that B. Y. A. students are trying 
to evade justice and law. Because the 
classes escorted their favorite athletes, who 
had been ‘‘pulled’’ for cheering, to the 
court house; and because they carried those 
men from the court house when the prelimi- 
nary hearing was over; and “because the 
band played and every man from every 
class resented the ten-cent action of a ‘‘rag- 
string’? deputy,—some narrow minded 
folks pronounce us law-breakers, guilty of 
contempt of court. 

Saturday, after the decision was rendered 
in our favor, the Justice offered the school 
a bit of advice. Of course, ad vice is always 
very gladly entertained, tho it doesn’t cost 
the giver buta puff or“so; we didn’t need 
it tho. 
the students had decided among themselves, 


The night before, in mass meeting, 


without any wise suggestions from wise old 
heads, to make no demonstration against 
Was not 
Who could blame a ecol- 


the officers the day of the trial. 
that conservative? 
lege for resenting the actions of that unrea 
sonable ‘‘dep?’’ It was that one individual, 
and not the citizens or other officers of 
Provo, who was scorned. 


The management hopes that. 
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WENDLING. 


“The Man of Galilee” Reverentially Discussed by 
a Master of Eloquence. 

It was proved April 23, that the students 
of the Academy are serious enough to place 
The 
Tabernacle was not ‘‘ jammed,’’ by several 
empty seats, but the school was well repre- 
sented. There were no flights of spasmodic 
gesticulations; no ‘‘ frothy ’’ exclamations 
or wild figures of speech,—yet every ear 
present was attune to the harmony of that 
true, simple style of the Orator. 

The lecture was one that convinces as well 
as pleases. We think Wendling a worthy 
character to speak of the worthy character. 
The audience felt the right kind of emotion, 
and the word came from all, ‘‘ Wendling is 
a good man and a wonderful speaker.”’ 


the true value on a great lecture. 


While the lecture was more than we shall 
attempt to deseribe, the part of Mr. Wend- 
ling’s visit that we shall always remember 
is his little speech in our own College Hall. 
There he came nearer; we could feel the 
warmpth of his tender manhood. He talked 
about college days and boys and girls and 
study. 

Among the thoughts we shall remember 
is, ‘‘Suecess does not depend so much on 
genius as on how you use your coal-oil.’’ 
We congratulate ourselves for having had 
such a visitor and as he suggested, our 
latch-string will always be hanging out 
should he come West again. 


oo 8 
With all this spring weather, with its 
green hills and flowery dells, isn’t it a little 


singular that we haven’t more school girl 
rimes coming in than we do? 


Defeated but not disheartened! Last Satur- 
day’s games were won by the L. D. S. men. 
We congratulate them for their skill, and 
admire them for their courteous manner. 
‘The thing to say to ourselves is, ‘‘We must 
practice just a littemore.’’ The scores were 
so close that either game might have easily 


-turned, ‘‘by a straw,’ in our favor. 


Oo 6 & 

There is a certain witness who testified 
against the men who were arrested for giving 
class yells, that deserves some of the mean- 
est things said about him. His initials are 
Mr. Cook, whog the officers inform us, was 
once enrolled in the Academy. We shall 
dispose of this matter, however, by follow- 
ing Lincoln’s suggestion, ‘‘The best way to 


_ handly a skunk is not to handle him.’’ 


oo 8 
The following is not appropriate in the 
Academy, but is worth repeating for its 
literary merit: 
‘* The wind bloweth, 
The waters floweth, 
The flowers groweth, 
And subseribers oweth 


“their fifty cents and hence should make 


recompense at the earliest convenience. ’?’— 


Author Unknown. 
Oa A) 


NOTICE! 
: tate 

On May 22, Miss Miriam Nelke will give a 
recital at the Opera House. Over sixty of 
her students of elocution will appear upon 
the program, which will consist of cos- 
tumed drills, pantomines, recitations, and 
the play, ‘‘The Corner Lot Chorus,’’ with 
seventeen young ladies in the caste. Miss 
Nelle will herself present two numbers, a 
recitation and a monologue. 
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Anderson declares he enjoys pressing 
flowers, especially the Rose. 


_ We know that some of the students are 
not two-faced, or they would not be wearing 
the one they do. 


Miss Alice Reynolds wilJ go to _ the 
Chicago Summer School to pursue a ten 
weeks’ course of study. 


Bro. Joseph Murdock, one of our old 
students, appeared before us for a few mo- 
ments in Devotional Thursday morning. 


Next Friday night the Academy Band 
will give a ball in the Gymnasium. The 
proceeds will be used to obtain uniforms 
for the members of the Band. 


Bro. Walter Cluff has been employed as 
a.teacher in the Academy. We all feel like 
welcoming Bro. Cluff, for he has been with 
us before and we know his mettle. 


The 1905 Longfellow program last Satur- 
day evening was a striking success, and pre- 
sented to the audience in a striking man- 
ner the ever welcome productions of that 
great author. 


Bro. Hyrum Vance, one of our 1904 stu- 
dents, is visiting with us. Bro. Vance has 
been teaching school the past winter at Ka- 
nab, but he has not lost the love and affec- 
tion which always characterizes him as an 


energetic worker in the common cause for , 


which we are all striving. 


‘¢The Weaker Sex’’ will be presented 
next Saturday night in the Opera House by 
the Academy Dramatic Club. The play is 
by the well-known author, A. W. Pinero, 
who has written many beautiful comedies 
for the English stage. It is a satire on wo- 
man’s suffrage and has several love stor- 
ies running through it. Mrs. Freda Bar- 
num Cluff, who won the honors of the even- 
ing when the play was given in Salt Lake, 
will take the leading part. 


Mellor thinks he has at last found out 
‘¢Ffowe.”’ 


Mrs. Swenson returned from a@ months’ 
visit to Panguitch. 


Why do the ’04’s seem to be going a dif- 
ferent road than the other elasses? 
Because they have a lane of their own. 


Bert Merrill, a former student, who has 
lately been called on a mission to Australia, 
visited school on Wednesday and spoke 
during Devotional. 


The students were grieved to hear of the 
death of Brother Albert Passey of the Sub- 
Freshman Department. The funeral was 
held in the Fourth Ward at4p. m. Wed- 
nesday. Memorial Services were held in 
the Academy Thursday. 


Strange things are happening lately. 
Dell Webb, Dill Woolley, Lafe Reese, Jack 
Mellor, and Andrew Neff are daily seen 
walking in the direction of Gene Roberts’ 
home, where they are taught the manly art 
of self-defense. Weknow that these stu- 
dents all have successful rivals in affairs . 
of love, but we hardly thonght them so re- 
vengeful as to steal a march on their op- . 
ponents by learning how to ‘égive and 
take’’ in the fistic line. 


eee 
A Track Meet Anticipated. 


eh 

At mass meeting Monday evening it was 
announced that a meet between the L. D. S. 
U. and the B. Y. A. in track events will be 
held in the City Park May 10. The track 
team has been chosen and are preparing to 
give their opponents a hard fight. Remem- 
ber boys, ‘‘Success rewards a willing 
worker,’’ and if ‘‘Unity is strength,’’ then 
let us unite. 
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DOUBLE VICTORY FOR L. D.S. U. 
Berea Scores 9 to 7. 
LINE UP. 
Boy. A. Le Diese Us 


Singleton....catcher....Marx 
Smith....+...pitcher. ....Christy 


Colton. ....first base....Taylor 
Anderson..second base..Douglas 
Cram. ...... third base...Stewart 
Becks... i. short stop...Davis 
Steelley..< ses left field....MceClosby 


Brockbank. .center field. .Mulliner 
Peterson..... right field...Lund. 


Much interest was manifest in the game 
by both sides, though very little yelling 
was done by the crowd. The suspense was 
great, and the boys played hard. At the 
beginning of the game two flies dropped in 
right field clear of our boys. This evident- 
ly had some effect upon the nerves of the 
pitcher, for at the latter half of the third in- 
nings Steel’s balls were passed back through 
the diamond until the Saints had tallied 
sevenruns. During the other five ‘‘turn- 
abouts’? only two Yellow Jackets reached 
the oyster while the Blues swelled their 
score to seven runs. Some errors were 
made by the men in the field on both sides, 
but the visitors showed evidence of the 
greater amount of team practice. 


66 6 
Basketball. Score, 9 to 8 in Favor of L. D. S. U. 
LINE UP. 

Bu Nils, Ty Ds Si Us 
Kirkham, Taylor, 
Richmond, - Douglas, 
Webb, Christy, 

Done, Basset, 
Clark, MeClosby. 


We did not beat them in basketball, but 
it was very close, even closer than they de- 
sired, and many of those who had been 
used to cheering L. D. S. visitors, shook 
their heads in anxiety and fear. 


The Saints had a great advantage in 
reach, and were able to play their game 
aloof from our boys with considerable 
profit to themselves, but inspite of this they 
had a close game that made them work hard 
and prespire freely. The basket all through 
seemed like the. path before an amateur 
bicyele rider, hard to hit. 

Such defeats are the nourishment upon 
which success feeds. Stimulated by their 
failure to win, our boys have gained a new 
inspiration to push ahead, and they are de- 
termined from now on to cast laurels upon 
our Alma Mater. 


20e°8 
Warning! 
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Students must be careful in regard to 
their actions on Temple Hill. Remember 
there is a telescope in Room A which re- 
veals with marvelous accuracy. It is a 
telescope and therefore cannot tell a lie, it 
simply draws nearer the picture which you 


present. 
oo © 


Why did Kirby Cook’s testimony seem 
so unusual? 

Because he said he saw Child with his 
mouth open. 


J. F. Featherstone of American Fork, and 
Miss Grace Clark of Manti, were among 
this week’s visitors. 


A few of the old students have returned 
after their winter’s teaching to study some 
branches preparatory to the Summer School 
work. 


The blue, the white, the blue, the white, 
The ’04’s and Strong dispute the right. 

The ’04’s said yes, and Strong said no! 
To court, to court, you’ll have to go! 


Another member has been added to the 
Class of 1903. Her mother’s name is Amelia 
Hammond Allred. She will sign the class 
constitution later. 


Elder Joseph Claridge related in devo- 
tional Tuesday, some of his experiences 
while on his late mission toGermany. Bro. 
Claridge attended the Academy down in the 
old building and his remarks were listened 
to with interest. 
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04’s Quite Jubilant. 


tt tes 


After the contest Saturday, April 19, the 
‘04's in honor of the great victory which 
they had achieved, let go the reins of peace 
and quiet for awhile and as they rushed 
down Academy Avenue with a buggy load of 
girls forming the ‘‘nuecleus’’ of an enthusi- 
astic crowd of boys-—-a bystander was not 
far off when he remarked ‘‘They must feel 
their oats!” 

No place was too good for the victors, not 
even the north side of Center Street upon 
which the wheels of the vehicle rumbled un- 
til the crowd were politely requested to take 
the street. 

You all know the rest. How they were 
taken by the Strong policeman and told to 
appear at the Court house Monday, for go- 
ing on the side walk with a ‘rie’? and how 
all the schoo] went down at the appointed 
hour and were surprised to hear the com- 
plaint read ‘‘For bawling and yelling.’’ 

How the trial was set for Saturday and 
when Saturday came what a small, econ- 
temptible, little amount of testimony pre- 
sented itself on the side of the prosecution 
and then as final result, how the ease was 
dismissed, even before any evidence what- 
ever had been presented in defense. <Ac- 
cording to rumor this is the first instance 
on record in the United States wherein a 
class has been arrested for giving its yells 
in celebrating a vietory. How true this is 
we do not know, but we all feel that the joke 
if any is certainly not on the class. 

The affair settled one important point, 
that the students have a right to give their 
yells on the streets of Provo. 


oo 


The class in elementary German has com- 
pleted the required work and will now begin 
to read one of the books studied in the ad- 
vaneed class. 


Definite arrangements have been made for 
the issuing of the cireular for 1902—‘03. 
Special committees have been assigned their 
work and it is expected that the cirenlar 
will be out before the elose of school. 


Webb’s Band Speech. 


tatte+ 


Boys, we want to help the band. The 
band needs band uniforms, and as a band 
of students we should aid the band by going © 
to the band dance. The band is willing to 
play for us free. It was the band that met 
Wendling; the band introduced our base- 
ball suits; the band led the L. D. S. U. boys 
to the contest: the band has been ealled on 
for everything. We cannot goto buy a 
bandanner without the band. It is the band 
this, the band that, and the band the other; 
and now there’s the band dance and we must 
help the band. (Delivered in Devotional, 
Apr. 30. This isn’t verbatim, but is the — 
substance of the thought:) 
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My advice is for the hayseeds to marry 
the grass widows and goto raising redtop 
and timothy. 


The invitations sent out this week to the 
old ‘‘Dr. Maeser students,’* augurs the 
greatest commencement of our history. 


Pres. Cluff lectnred in East Jordan on Sun- 
day night, on his experiences while with the 
expedition. His hearers were much interes- 
ed in his story. 


Miss Pearl Daly of Springville who has 
been pursuing atwo years course at Des 
Moines College, Iowa, has entered school 
to take a few weeks review before attending 
Summer School. 


Among the visitors at the Parents’ Class 
reception last Thursday were, Pres. Joseph 
Ff. Smith and wife, Apostles John Henry 
Smith and Reed Smoot, Dr. J. M. Tanner 
and wife, Mrs. Annie Hyde. Mrs. Ida Peter- 
son Beal, and Judge and Mrs. Thomas Dee 
of Ogden. 


The summer school cireular came out this 
week.. It offers courses which are very es- 
sential to all teachers and gives promise of 
one of the finest summer schools ever held. 
Dr. Wm, Morris Davis, of Harvard, will 
leeture on ‘‘Seienee in the Publie Sehoo)” 
a subject which needs study and whieh will 
be ably treated by Dr. Davis. 
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Training School Notes. 
ett 

The Training School Library is at last 
in running order, 500 volumes are listed, 
and from now on pupils will be at liberty to 
choose suitable reading material. The priv- 
ilege of taking books home for one week is 
extended to pupils. 


Our visitors last week were Miss Estella 


Neff of Salt Lake, and Mrs. Irene Menden- 
hall Jensen of Springville. Both are old 
students, and expressed themselves as de- 
lighted with the progress the Academy is 
making. 


The four higher grades now meet together 
for devotional exercises, as also do the 
lower grades. Prof. Lund has the music in 
charge. 


By invitation the Faculty of the Training 
School has decided to reproduce their. re- 
cent entertainment, ‘‘ The School Children 
of Distant Lands.’’ It will be given this 
time in the Provo Opera House during the 
fore part of Commencement Week. 


In the late division of the City, three calls 
were made upon the Training Faculty to fill 
positions in the bishopries of the new wards. 
They are Ernest D. Partridge, Edwin S. 
Hinekley, and Edwin H. Smart. 


The lady teachers were surprised Friday 
afternoon by being called into Mrs. Booth’s 
room where she presented them each with a 
Battenburg collar of her own needlework. 
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The gontest in German will consist of a 
ecmposition describing and commenting on 
the poem, ‘‘Herman and Dorothea.’’ The 
writer of the best composition will win the 
prize offered by T. Warren Smith. 


Last Friday the sad news of the death of 
one of our former students reached us. Miss 
Jennie Kempe of Arizona, died suddenly at 
her home in St. Johns. The Class of 1905, 
of which she was a much-esteemed and 
valued member, has sent a letter of sym- 
pathy and resolutions of respect to her 
mother and sisters. 


‘and 


: The Beaver Brown. 
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The operetta, ‘‘Zanie,’? which was pre- 
sented here recently by the Musie Class was 
a grand success in every particular. The 
parts were well taken and the music was 
lovely. Great credit is due to the teacher, 
Prof. Durham, as well as to the members of 
the class. 


Arbor Day was appropriately celebrated 
by the students and teachers. At 9 o’clock 
all met on the campus; the flag was hoisted, 
and an entertaining program was carried 
out, which consisted of several songs by the 
music classes and an Arbor Day oration by 
Prof. Maeser. A song entitled ‘‘Planting 
on the old Camp Ground,” written for the 
occasion by Prof. Durham, was especially 
appreciated. After the program the stu- 
dents dispersed and were soon returning 
from every direction laden with small trees 
and cuttings which, amid singing, laughing 
joking and general good humor, 
were ‘‘soon planted on the old camp 
ground.’’ Athigh noon a delicious lunch 
spread on the grassy campus was _ heartily 
relished by all, especiaily by George Dur- 
ham and Charl Kimball. Dame nature did 
her utmost to make the ‘day a perfect one. 
The sun shone brightly, the air was pure 
and fresh with the breath of spring, and the 
twittering of the birds in the treetops seemed 
to fill each heart with a feeling of peace and 
joy. Truly, we had a most delightful day, 
one which will linger as a bright spot in our 
memories for years to come. 


Last Friday evening a ball was given by 
the ’02’s. All who attended expressed them- 
selves as having had a very enjoyable time 
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President Paxman and Elder McCune of 
Nephi, were interested visitors at school on 
Wednesday. 


The Parents’ Class will hold its annual ° 
reception in the Gymnasium on Thursday 
evening. The preparations be-speak a good 
time. 
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The Faculty Team. 
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A Smart member of the Faculty has or- 
ganized a basket-ball team. Many were 
proficient, but the following won first place: 
Hooks, Higgs, Holt, Hickman and Hinckley. 
They ‘expect to Cope with any other faculty 
team in the state. 

Should these enthusiasts at any time in 
their exultant demonstrations, disturb the 
peace and quiet of the whole Ward by sing- 
ing ‘* Sweet Alice Ben Boldt,’’ they will be 
promptly pulled and brought before the 
Court. A Cannon will then be ‘‘fired’’ to 
warn the friends of the team, not to make 
an attempt to Court by Packing the convicts 
around on their shoulders. 
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Common Scenes at School. 
thet 


A Hill on a wheel. 
A Bird that cannot fly. 


Day and (K )night at 10 o’clock in the . 


morning. 

Broadbent making a short turn. 

A Ikose and Snow side by side on a spring 
day. : 

A Wooley without any wool. 

A Pack that walks. ; 

A Moon that casts no reflections. 

A Skater that cuts no ice, 

All kinds of students; Black, Brown, 
Green, Red, Rust, Gray, and White. Smart, 
Sharp and Beesley. 
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The missionary class has presented the 
school with a framed picture of their elass. 
It will no doubt be hung in room 4 and will 
serve, in years to come, as a gentle re- 
minder of the energetic class of 1902. 


On Monday morning Judge Booth de- 
livered a, very interesting lecture on the 
‘‘Resurrection.’’ He snecessfully answered 
the arguments of an eastern minister 
against the resurrection of Christ. Judge 
Booth made many comparisons. 
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The World Goes Round. 
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It’s no use complaining of things as they are 

And blaming our failures to planet or stay, 

In going thru life this fact I have found, 

Tho you’re sad or light hearted, the world 
will go round. 


Men may grumble and tell of scenes that‘ 
have come 

To lessen their joys and sadden their home, | 

They may tell some things that will really 
astound, 

But this thing is sure, the world will go}: 


round. : 
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Men may organize trusts to ‘‘rake in the! 
tin,”’ . ; 
And. make the poor workman just labor and i 
erin. 
But they mustn’t complain when to work | 
they are bound, \ 
So just labor and wait for the world to zo | 
| 


’ 


round. i 


When I investigate closely, I see 

That we can be happy if we try to be; 

And live on contented wherever we’re found, 

And make many friends as the world. goes | 
round. } 


In life, whatever your station may be, 
Take this advice, yes take it, ’tis free, 
Use your own judgement, sense good and | 


sound, 
And make others happy, as the world oes 
round. 
CHILD. 
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The sudden call of R. Fred. Harrison “n- 
to the mission field brought forth the say-— 
ing in the missionary class, ‘‘ I wonder — 
which will be the next minute man.” 


Two large outline maps of the land of the 
Book of Mormon (South and Central Amer- 
ica) have been drawn by students of the 
missionary class under Pres. Cluff's direc- | 
tion. They are to be used in that depart- | 
ment as a guide to the study of the geog- 
raphy of the Book of Mormon. 


